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worthy men consoled themselves for their own radical action. It did not 
prevent him from being a persistent advocate of free trade (II. 222) and 
of woman suffrage (II. 205) or from bolting permanently from the Re- 
publican party on the nomination of Blaine. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the daughter's account of his 
life amid the leisure of later years, especially in his summer home at the 
Island of Naushon. Mr. Emerson says of him there "Mr. Forbes at 
Naushon is the only ' squire ' in Massachusetts, and no nobleman ever 
understood or performed his duties better . . . How little this man sus- 
pects, with his sympathy for men and his respect for lettered and scien- 
tific people, that he is not likely ever to meet a man who is superior to 
himself" (II. in, 112). The whole book is admirably edited and 
written, with the simple affection of a daughter and in what Macaulay 
calls " clear woman's English." 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

The End of an Era. By John S. Wise. (Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1899. Pp. 463.) 

The era of whose end Mr. Wise writes is the life and thought which 
characterized Virginia and a part of the South, before the Civil War. 
When its end came in 1865, he was only a boy of eighteen. But, his 
father being a prominent man, he had excellent advantages for observa- 
tion then ; while information and thought of later years have evidently 
added much. The student of American history will not dwell long on 
this book, but will get from it, besides entertainment, several instructive 
pictures of the old regime in Virginia and of the hard struggle of the 
Confederacy. Touching is its record, for instance, of the part of the 
conscientious mistress of a small plantation. Sick or worthless servants 
could not be given over to a hospital or be discharged ; she had burdens 
of care which were unknown where service was free. But that close tie 
between master and servant which the author saw in his own home, he 
did not find carried out on extensive plantations. A very striking picture 
is given of a slave-auction in Richmond from which, as a "night-mare," 
he went home " sick at heart." That slavery is gone he thanks God — 
" it was a curse, and nobody knows better than I the terrible abuses which 
were possible and actual under the system. " He is equally frank about 
duelling (and one of his brothers, in defence of his father's reputation, 
fought eight duels in two years) — how absurd, he says, how utterly 
Quixotic it was as a way of settling personal differences ! Another good 
picture is given of society life which centered in Richmond. We see 
how, while the favored class had many opportunities, conditions in 
society as a whole were far from democratic. Mr. Wise states fairly the 
position of the overwhelming majority of Virginians in 186 1. They did 
not wish either war or disunion ; but, taught to believe that the claim of 
a state on its citizens came before any claim of the general government, 
they had to answer the question, when Carolina fired on Sumter and 
federal troops were called out, on which side they should fight ! The 
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poverty of the Confederacy is well shown. Currency certificates were 
issued even by individuals — as by one fellow in Richmond, whose office 
was a small shed in a vacant coal-yard, containing a table, a small safe, 
a stack of sheets of bills and a stout pair of shears, and whose means of 
redemption were unknown. Iron became so scarce that furloughs were 
offered the soldiers as prizes for the most scrap iron collected, and men 
were known to start for shells even before they had exploded ! The need 
of soldiers brought all men of fighting age into service, and age-limits 
were stretched far. Of the Wise family, within three years, the ex-gov- 
ernor, three of his sons and nine nephews had enlisted ; and two of them 
had been killed and six wounded. Our author did some thrilling despatch 
work for General Lee, at the close of the war. The General then told 
the boy that the war was nearing the end which he had expected from 
the first. When Wise reached Richmond with some of the flotsam and 
jetsam of the Army of Virginia, he found men of the highest social 
standing trying to earn a living by any kind of work, some of it work 
like driving depot-wagons, which the negroes, busy in celebrating their 
freedom, had given up. 

Mr. Wise accepts gladly the new era, but wishes that the old era may 
not be misunderstood. He makes one statement, which is heard occa- 
sionally, apparently taken for granted on general principles, that the 
Virginians, being opposed to slavery, would have worked out some prac- 
tical plan for gradual abolition but for the abolitionists. He goes so far 
as to lay the blame on John Brown, saying that it was hard that the 
course of events toward emancipation should have been warped by one 
mad man. Recalling that such men as Washington and Jefferson found 
public opinion in Virginia, soon after the Revolutionary War and before 
the invention of the cotton-gin, opposed to any measure for abolition, 
we believe that any plan for it suggested by a Virginian after cotton had 
become a power and slavery had gotten into politics would have been as 
unacceptable to the South as the logic of Mr. Lincoln's Springfield an d 
Cooper Union speeches, with which Mr. Wise even now is not much 
impressed. 

The general reader would value this work more if some details which 
are not of general interest, together with a few adjectives here and there, 
had been omitted. 



Nos Estados Unidos. Impressoes Politicas e Sociaes. Por 
[Manoel da] Oliveira Lima, da Academia Brazileira. (Leip- 
zig : F. A. Brockhaus. 1 899. Pp. 5 24. ) 

If it is true, as a writer in the October number of La Espaha Moderna 
declares, that the absorbing thought of all intelligent minds in South 
America is what is generally called Peligros Americanos, in other words, 
the danger of annexation and absorption by the United States, then any 
contribution to a better understanding between Latin-America and our- 
selves will promote in no small degree, the advancement of peace and 



